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The Michigan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP> 
staff developed strategies to train teachers and principals to use 
state assessirent results for improving academic achievement in their 
schools. Two local uses of the state assessment results are (1) using 
the results cf grades 4, T, and 10 with the students tested, and (2) 
using the results to review curricula in the previous grade levels* 
Samples of m^aterials developed for each type of use are appended, and 
include instructional support materials for mathematics, pamphlets 
for preparing school staffs to provide individual student results to 
provide individual student results to parents, plans for preparing 
for a utilization of MEAP test results workshop, and a model for 
utilization cf HEAP test results. Presentation of the utili:2ation 
model is planned for three ses£ion£: Session I examines the test 
results and identifies present needs; Session II deals with 
curriculum and instructional planning; and session III is devoted to 
decision making and setting goals. Because these methods were 
developed by observation of what does work in schools and because the 
techniques were geared to the resource restraints of local schools, 
they can te applied in a variety of settings, (EL) 
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Introduction and Background 

In 1974. the Michigan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP) staff was 
challenged by then Superintendent John W* Porter, The challenge was quite 
simple: prove that the statewide assessment results could be used in local 
school districts* While we all had a good idea that state assessment results 
should be used by local educators and that they could be used, we had precious 
little evidence that they were being used. After all, MEAP staff had been 
training district level staff of local districts (and in a special project, had 
trained intermediate district lei^el coordinators in rural, out-state areas) to 
tell teachers how to use the results* Certainly, gathering the information 
about the use of test results would be a simple matter. Almost every district 
sent representatives to be trained each year, so test use must be widespread. 

What staff found was unexpected* MEAP staff developed a list of districts 
who we felt had 1) a positive attitude about MEAP, 2) who had sent people to 
be trained each year, and 3) who had indicated a commitment on using the test 
scores* Each of these districts was visited and the district-level and some 
of the school-level individuals were asked about the use of results* What we 
found was to change the dissemination and training strategy of MEAP profoundly. 

Staff found that even in the districts with the most qualified and 
positlvfily-inclined individuals (e,g*, directors of research or testing), there 
were wide differences in the use of the results and attitudes toward the program. 
Some buildings felt the program was useful (or could be useful)* These buildings 
were more likely to have had sessions for teachers on using the results. 
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Teachers and principals were also more likely to know about the Assessment 
Program. In other buildings* principals and teachers did little or nothing 
with the results; scores were quickly filed and forgotten. These buildings 
were more likely not to know factual Information about the Program (e.g.. 
grades* subject areas tested)* Its purposes* uses or limitations. The key 
to each building's use of the results was the district-level Individuals 
knowledge or attitude; Instead* It appeared to rest on the level of under* 
standing and commitment of the building principal. 

One reason why the district-level Individuals had such little Impact Is 
that only the positively-inclined* knowledgeable Individual was likely to ask 
the district level person for assistance. The others probably figured that 
the less they had to do about the program the better. Because they did not 
understand or misunderstood the Program* they were less likely to ask for 
assistance. They were more likely to Ignore the test Information. Inciden- 
tally* this phenomenon was universal; It made little difference If the 
building scored high or low* whether It was located In an urban* suburban or 
rural community* or In downstate or outstate areas. 

The Bullding-^Level Approach 

Beginning in 1975* staff of the Assessment Program began to design 
materials and Infom^tlon directly for the building principal. Our aim was 
to make this Individual the most knowledgeable about the Assessment Program. 
If the building principal understood the program* we assumed he/she would be 
able to answer teacher questions and concerns about it. Certainly* the 
principal would be more Inclined to see that the results were used. Therefore* 
our task was before us. First* develop conmunl cation techniques to allow us 
to work directly with building level Individuals. Second* conduct training 
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for each of the 3,800 elementary, junior high/middle, and senior high schools 
in the state. Third, do this with limited staff and resources! 

Ue quickly realized that with four staff and 3,800 buildings. It would 
take nearly a decade to cover each building individually. Certainly direct 
and individual contact was out. Second, coercion would not be possible. 
Although our scores might threaten a principal or teachers we couldn't (despite 
the Insistence of a state legislator) force them to use the results. Therefore, 
we settled on a strategy of enticing the building level people to use the 
results. 

Staff of the Department began, in 1976, to offer workshops on using the 
results. Initially, the experience was not that good. Ue had overestimated 
the local educators' knowledge of testing and of KEAP. Because many teachers 
and principals have never had a course on testing, they did not have experience 
using other test results which could be transferred to using state assessment 
results. In fact, their previous experience of not using the results was 
something which had to be overcome, since many felt that tests just were not 
useful in classroom instruction. (Cautiously, most agreed that good schools 
administer tests, though). 

Whereas originally we covered the topic of test utilization in general 
terms, we soon learned that this was not sufficient to motivate many people 
to use the results. A later example of general utilization hints Is shown In 
Attachment 1; earlier versions were more extensive and included rather complex 
flow charts. Certainly, If a school took the steps described (if they know 
how to do it), they would be using the results. The problem was that many of 
us had not seen anyone use the results, so we could not teach others how to 
use them either. 
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In 1977, this began to change. HEAP staff went looking for school districts 
which used the results. These examples would serve to teach us about how local 
schools use the results, as well as what features of our program were okay and 
which needed modification. As a result, HEAP staff learned of districts using 
the results (Clarkston, Haslett, Detroit, Lansing, for example) and were able to 
follow how they used the results. 

From this examination, a number of small modifications to the program were 
made. For example, classroom sunmaries showed the objectives students did not 
attain rather than the ones they did attain. Individual student reports of 
results were sent to the building principal rather than to the classroom teachers. 
The individual student reports were rather bulky and this tended to discourage 
teachers from using the results. 

More Importantly, though, HEAP staff were able to document the ways these 
districts and others used the results. What resulted was a series of "how to 
do it" guidelines which HEAP staff could provide to other schools. Because 
tnese methods were generated by teachers and principals, there is some likelihood 
that they will work and, perhaps more importantly, that they will be accepted 
and Implemented by principals and teachers. 

School Use of State Assessment Results 

There are two major uses of the state assessment results which MEAP staff 
work on with local schools. The first is to use the results of the fourth, 
seventh and tenth grade assessments with the students tested. The second Is 
to use the results to review (or at least. Initiate a review) of the curricula 
in the previous grade levels. MEAP staff saw that materials were developed 
for each type of use. 



In order to assist teachers look at Individual student results and teach 
skills which students lacked or were weak In. Instructional support materials 
for mathematics and reading (and other subject areas tested on a sampling basis) 
were developed. A sample of the mathematics support materials Is shown In 
Attachment 2, Before support materials were developed* the statewide mathematics 
education professional group had also done a series of monographs of the results 
and instructional Implications. 

Our major unmet need until recently was helping local schools share results 
with parents. Many schools wanted to share results with parents, but found that 
the reports which HEAP provided were too detailed* Therefore, a special report 
was prepared. However, then the special report generated questions In some 
school districts because school staffs were not prepared to answer parent 
questions. Attachment 3 shows the materials which were developed to prepare 
school staffs to provide individual student results to parents, as well as 
a copy of the Parent Pamphlet. 

The second major use of the Assessment results is to review the curricula 
of the previous grade levels. While the State assessment results can be used 
to initiate this process, schools that engage In this process are encouraged 
to bring other test (or non-test) results to the process. This allows general- 
izing the process of using test results to the other tests which schools use. 

The process of using the test results to examine curricula needs is rela- 
tively simple. First, at least some teachers from each grade level should be 
represented. Also, the building principal should participate. Second, the 
emphasis of the team should be on determining needs, not fixing blame or finding 
fault. This positive approach is needed to assure that changes agreed upon are 
implemented with care and concern for improvement. Third, team members should 



try to learn what each does to teach the skills, what needs each perceives, 
and finally, how each team member can help the others. Finally, this process 
IS an Iterative one. After the process Is used. It can be repeated on other 
results at a later time or to review changes which may or may not have occurred 
at a later time. 

The first step In the process Is to pick the skills to be concerned about. 
This can be done by determining a criterion level to use for all (or some) of 
the objectives. Or, It can be done by asking team members to rate the Importance 
of each skill and an expected level of student achievement. Then, objectives 
selected are those which were rated highest in Importance and which the obtained 
results are most discrepant from expected results. This latter technique is 
preferable when team members are first exposed to a set of skills, while the 
first technique can be used when teachers have had more experience with the 
skills tested. 

The second step In the process Is to determine the priority given In the 
building to each skill. This requires team members to determine how much 
Instructional time is given on each skill (or enabling skill for the skill tested). 
This can be expressed In minutes, hours, class hours or any convenient unit. It 
is also important to note w hen Instruction Is given (e.g., end of the school 
year) and what materials were used. The purpose of this exercise Is to determine 
whether anyone teaches the skill and/or if the skill Is over-^taught. This step 
alone may be the most valuable in the process, because team members are taking 
the first steps In building an articulated curriculum. By having the principal 
Involved, he or she Is able to learn what Is taught and when. Usually what 
results from this process is that skills that students do poorly on are ones 
which teachers have not taught. Occasionally, too, other skills are **overtaught" 
because Individual teachers are not aware that other teachers are teaching the 
same skills. 



The final step In the process Is to make decisions about the curriculum. 
Team members need to decide which skills to emphasize further and which skills 
not to emphasize as much. For skills which team members determine need greater 
emphasis^ the team needs to determine at what grade level (s) this greater 
emphasis will occur. The team will need to determine also how this greater 
emphasis will be accomplished. The team will need to determine how the skills 
will be taught and what materials are needed to teach the skills. This search 
may uncover materials which team members have already located or developed^ 
or the team may need to search for the needed materials among commercial vendors > 
specialists in the f1eld» other school districts^ or even the state departnent 
of education. 

Once this process has been used (and it might take two or three meetings 
to run through completely}^ the building team should have begun teaching the 
skills that they have determined are highest priority. Because the process is 
simple to use> it does not rely on using testing experts or curriculum experts^ 
except perhaps as consultants after the process has begun. Because the process 
involves team Involvement^ it capitalizes on the enthusiasm and spirit of working 
together to accomplish a common goal and the affective results of the process; 
can affect school operation in other areas. Finally* because teachers and the 
principal work together to set cornnon goals* the principal becomes more involved 
in the instructional process. The principal knows what ought to be taught* when 
and how. The principal may become an instructional leader and this may help 
improve student achievement in the building. Teachers begin to feel more 
enthusiastic about their work* since they have had input on what is important/ 
less important* as well as how the Important skills will be accomplished. They 
feel more in control of what is. done and how It is done. 
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Conci us ion 

The point of this paper has been to show that there are simple ways to 
help teachers and principals use test results, including state assessment 
scores. Because these methods were developed by observation of what does work 
in schools and because the techniques were geared to the resource restraints 
of local schools, they can be applied in a variety of settings. Whether they 
will be applied remains the prerogative of* the building principal and building 
staff. The task of the state assessment staff is to encourage schools to use 
the techniques to improve school achievement. 
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Importance of Interpretatioiis. The educational assessment 
program provides a large amount of information. Teachers, princi- 
pals, and other district personnel should reach an understanding of 
what the assessment data mean to them. In the absence of an 
**officiar interpretation, newspaper reporters, citizens, parents, or 
students will provide their own meaningB of the data. If these 
interpretations are improper or based on limited information, they 
may be difficult for school personnel to correct. 

At the building and district levels, principals and other ad- 
ministrators should provide public interpretive reports of the data. 
Ideally, interpretations should be made with the involvement of 
teachers and other staff members who are capable of contributing 
experience and expertise to any interpretive effort. The meanings of 
the data should then be reported to the media and the public as soon 
as possible. 



66 The Parent Pamphlet can help 
teachers more easily explain 
the assessment test results to 
parents, 



Teachers should study the classroom data carefully and at- 
tempt to relate this information to their instructional practices. 
Teachers are also advised to make an effort to interpret the test 
results to students and parents and discuss the test with them. The 
Parent Pamphlet can help teachers more easily explain the as- 
sessment test results to parents. In addition to answering questions 
often asked by parents, each pamphlet presents the test results, by 
skill area, for an individual student. This enables the teacher to 
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Using the Assessment Results 

have summary information on each student in a form readily 
understandable by parents. The Parent Pamphlet, in conjunction 
with this Handbook and teacher explanations, will help to create 
the home-school partnership for building better basics. 



^'Getting Them Out"— District Use 

• Most important: Distribute assessment results to principals 
and teachers promptly, 

1 1 Your assessment results have 
the potential for an excellent 
public information opportuni- 



• Encourage principals and teachers to distribute Parent 
Pamphlet to parents, preferably during parent-teacher confer- 
ences; or space has been provided on the pamphlet for mailing 
address and postage. As you know, young students usually will 
carry things home. Often, older students ^ose** papers on the way. 

Because of the recent attention given to "declining test scores^ 
in the news media, educational news is of interest to a larger 
population than has been the case in the past. Your assessment 
results have the potential for an excellent public information op- 
portunity. The Michigan Department of Education urges you to 
take advantage of the opportunity by letting the public know how 
you are doing with regard to assessment results and what you are 
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doing in your schools to bring about quality education for your 
students. 

You niay wish to consider the following steps in planning your 
communications program: 

1. Determine the audiences whom you wish to receive the infor- 
mation. These wilt probably include administrative staff, 
teachers, the school board, |>arents, and the community-at- 
large. 

2. Choose a presentation for each audience which will be mean- 
ingful and clear to that audience. For example, complicated 
graphs and charts are not helpful to most lay people. Often, 
they only confuse or intimidate people. 

3. Prepare a complete report of the assessment results which 
could be made available to anyone, including news media 
representatives, who wishes to understand or study the results 
in depth. Since this will probably be prepared for the school 
board, having additional copies available in the central office 
should present no problem. 



66 Prepare a brief^ clear release 
which can be used by the news 
media* 



4. Prepare a brief, clear release which can be used by the news 
media. If possible, meet with media representatives to discuss 
the release, tell them of the larger report which is available, 
and clarify what the schools are trying to do. Maintain this 
relationship during the course of the year with further com- 
munications about what is going on in Hie district. 




5. Be positive and honest in presenting results. Even if the results 
are less than "glowing,*' acknowledge needs openly and indicate 
the plans for improvement or the steps that are already under- 
way to correct deficiencies. Over time, have there been areas of 
improvement? Use this opportunity to generate parent interest 
in their children*s educational progress. Do not attach blame to 
socioeconomic status for low test results. 

6. Finally, request the film "Building Better Basics: The Home- 
School Partnership** from your area Regional Educational 
Media Center (REMC). This 12*miimte film was designed for 
parents to encourage them to take an interest in their chil- 
dren's education. It should be useful in any parent-teacher 
meeting, school board meeting or other community meetings 
your district has planned. 

"The Building Team**— School Use 

The school unit is a key element in the utilization of assess^ 
ment data. The school principal and her or his staff form a team 
which can make instructional changes most easily. 

The steps listed in the previous section set the stage for the 
suggestions outlined below. As before* the emphasis is on having 
people pull together in an agreed upon direction. The suggestions 
are as follows: 

• Establish realistic criteria by whidi objective attainment 
can be judged as acceptable, encouraging, low, or unacceptable. 
Staff, curriculum specialists, and administiators should all be in- 
volved in determining the criteria. 

• Categorize objective attainment according to your estab- 
lished criteria for acceptable, encouragiiig, low, or unacceptable 
levels of attainment. Cllie State has established suggested criteria 
for categorizing objective attainment. See Hie Status of Basic 
Skills Attainment in Michigan Puhiic Schools, 1976 for further 
information.) 
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• Conduct a study to determine where the MEAP objectives 
are currently being presented in the instructional sequence in the 
building. Determine if tiiere are objectives which staff are not 
teadiing at this time. 



66 Teachers in 4-0, and 7-9 
should all be familiar with 
students' x»erformance on the 
assessment tests, y y 



• Having identified objectives with low or unacceptable at- 
tainment rates, staff can then devdop instructional plans or pro- 
grams to address these needs. (Classroom teachers and curriculum 
specialists for y^'u* building should also address the needs of stu* 
dents not attaining objectives categorizd on a building levd as 
acceptable or encouraging.) 

• Because the assessment test results reflect skills and 
knowledge acquired by students over time, all teachers should be 
aware of the test results — not just fourth, seventh, and tenth grade 
teachers. Teachers in K-3, 4-6, and 7-9 should all be familiar with 
students' performance on the assessment Tests. (The Feeder School 
Reports present information of interest to teachers at all levelsJ 

• Inservice activities should be planned to assist staff in the 
implementation of an objective-based instructional system. 

• Review the Proportions Report tq determine attainment 
trends. Compare these trends to the trends visible in other types of 
achievement results. 

• Give each family the child's **Parent Pamphlet" and provide 
the opportunity to discuss this information with the dassroom 
teacher or counselor. 
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• Individual studentattainment should be documented as part 
of the student's cumulative adiievement record. 



• Additional educational experiences should be provided for 
thbse students not meeting minipal educational expectations (i^. 
enrichment course-work, summer study programs, and supplemen- 
tal home-study opportunities.) 

* Obtain copies of the Midiigan Reading Association (MRA) 
and the Michigan Council of Teachers of Mathematics (MCTM) 
monographs which offer suggestions for educator^t in utilizing the 
assessment results.* 



"Where It Counts^'-^assroom Use 

With a minimum amount of effort, an individual teacher can 
begin to use MEAP results to focus attention on specific minimal 
skill needs of students. An excdlent beginning place is the 
Classroom Listing Report. Other reports provided by the Program 
will appear more useful as you become more familiar with them as 
instructional tools. 



66 Be sure to give parents their 

copy of the Parent Pamphlet, y y 

The following list suggests some steps which may be used to 
incorporate the use of test results in your instructional planning. 

• Look at the Classroom Listing Report for reading (mathe- 
matics). 

*The reader should contact a member of these organizations for copies of 
the booklets. 
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At the bottom of the page is the percentage of students in 
your classroom who attained each objective. Circle any ob- 
jective which many of your students did not attain. 

a) Do you need to review the skills? 

b) Do you need to group some students to work on the skill? 

c) Can the students ^rush up** on the skill by being re- 
minded of it in their regular, daily work? 

d) Do you think the students have the skill and the test 
didn't show it? 

You should know if the tested objectives are part of the 
curriculum in earlier grades. 



• You may need to obtain additional classroom resources to 
address the problem areas you find. 

• You should know which objectives you and the other teach* 
ers are responsible for teaching and/or reviewing. 

• Be sure to give parents their copy of the Parent Pamphlet, 
Parent cooperation in encouraging student eflFort can help 
your teaching endeavors. 



If you have further questions about using your classroom's 
assessment results, please call an Assessment staflF member at (517) 
373*8393 or write to Michigan Educational Assessment Program, 
Michigan Department of Education, P.O. Box 300O8, Lansing, 
Michigan 48909. 
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Attachment 2 




DECIMALS 



MEANING 

RESULTS or NEAP TCSTING 

FIvt objectlvet ir« t«ittd on thf M6AP. Two of thf ob]«ctlvtt ir« tMted at 7th gridf knd thrfteirv tatted 
it 10th gride. 

rm GRADE HEAP 

Oblietlve 1; Identify iiiuttrated dedmel friction. 

e«mpl« left Ham 

Choose the dedmal that namet the shaded 
part of each whole figure. 




r^AYAAYA/.^ 
^AYAAYYA^ 



(a) .29 

(b) .37 

(c) .47 

(d) .53 



error anafyale: Students dkf very well on this objective. Item scores ranged from 77%*86% of the students 
selecting the correct response. 

Ob|active 2: Name place values of decimal fractiona. 



aample teat Item 

In .923. the 3 means 

(a) 3 thousand 

(b) 3 thousandths 

(c) 3 hundred 

(d) 3 hundredths 



error analyali: item achievement ranged from 39%^43%. This is significantly above objective achieve- 
ment which indicetes a great deal of guessing. H appears that many students determine decimal place 
value by starting from the right ~ negl«ct the decimal points and add a "the** to the whole number place 
-value: 



lOTM GRADE HEAP 

ObjacUva 1: Round to the nearest whole number, tenths, or hundredths. 

•ample teat Hem 

100.89 rounded to the nearest tenth ia: 

(a) 100 

(b) 101 

(c) 100,8 

(d) 100.9 

error analyale; Achievement is above 80% on those Items requesting rounding to the nearest whole 
number. 50% on those items requesting rounding to tenths end hundredths. On the latter items students 
continue to round to the nearest whole number. 
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Ob|«ellv« 2: Rsntmft common trtctlons is doclmil tncttons. 



Mtnpt* tMt ttam 

What decbnil Is equivalent to ^ 7 

& 

(a) .40 

(b) .25 

(c) .20 

(d) 2.5 



«rrar «fl«lytlt: Item achievement ranged from 37%<1%. The most commonly selected foils ware 
obtained by iMing the two digits from the fraction with a decimal point inserted somewhere. 

Ob|«etlve 3: Arrange fractions in ascending or descending order. 



sample test Kent 

Wtiich set of tractions is in order from least to 
greatest? 

(a) 0.66. ae4, aes, a63 

(b) 0.95, a66. 0.64, 0.63 
<c} 0.63,0.64.0.65,0.66 
(d) 0.63.0.66,0.64,0.65 



error anatytft: The errors increased dtrectfy with the increase in the numbers of digits which changed, 
and with the introduction of noncortsecuttve numbers. 



DIAGNOSTIC TEST 



For items 1-4, choose the decimal that names the shaded part of the figure. 



1. 




1 meter 



(a) 3.0 

(b) 0.3 

(c) 0.7 




(*) .25 

(b» .2 

(c) 7.5 

(d) 2.5 
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D«c)m«U 6-b 



1 meter 



(ft) 7 

(b) 9.3 

(c) .g3 

(d) ,07 



4, 




1 meter 



(a) 74 

(b) ,26 

(c) .7 

(d) 2,6 



tor items 5^, choose the correct word answer, 

5, In ,2* the 2 means; 

(a) 2 ones 

(b) 2 tens 

(c) 2 tenths 

(d) 2 twos 



6* In ,04* the 4 means: 

(a) 4 tentha 

(b) 4 hundredths 

(c) 4 hundreds 
jd) 4 ones 

7, )n ,673. the 3 means; 
(a) " 3 hundreds 

(b) 3 tenths 

(c) 3 thousandths 

(d) 3 ones 

6, In 3,527, the 2 means; 

fa) 2 tens 

(b) 2 thousandths 

(c) 2 hundredths 

(d) 2 thousands 



9, 3,2 rounded to the nearest whole number Is; 

(a) 3 

(b) 3,2 

(c) 4 
(4) 3.3 
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10. 64.6 rounded to th« nearest whole number is: 

(a) 64' 

(b) 64.9 
• (c) 65 

(d) 64.6 

1 1 . 3.76 rounded to the nearest tenth is: 

(a) 3 

(b) 3.6 

(c) 3.70 
td) 4 

12. 2.474 rounded to the nearest hundredth Is: 

(a) 2.47 

(b) 2.474 

(c) 2.5 

(d) 2 

13. Which decimal Is equal to 

(a) 1.2 

(b) 0.12 

(c) 0.5 

(d) 5 

14. Which decimal is equal to 

(a) 0.75 

(b) 3.4 

(c) 0.34 

(d) 7.5 

15. Which decimal is equal to 

(a) 0.0004 

(b) 0.004 

(c) 0.04 

(d) 0.4 

16. What Is another name for y 7 

(a) 0.60 

(b) 0.35 

(c) 3.5 

(d) .15 

17. Which set of decimal fractions Is in order from hast to greattat? 



(a) 


0.35 


0.34 


0.36 


0.37 


(b) 


0.34 


0.35 


0.36 


0.37 


(c) 


0.37 


0.36 


0.35 


0.34 


(d) 


0.36 


0.37 


0.34 


0.35 



16. Which set of decimat fractions is In order from teast to gr^atBst?* 



(a) 


37.6 


37.9 


38.0 


38.1 


(b) 


38.1 


38.0 


37.9 


37.6 


(c) 


37.9 


38.0 


37.6 


38.1 


(d) 


38.1 


37.6 


37.9 


38.0 
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19. Which set of decimal fractions Is In orcter from ieasf to greafesf? 



w 


3.01 


2.11 


2.10 


2.01 


tb) 


2.11 


3.01 


2.01 


2.10 


(c) 


2.01 


3.01 


2.10 


2.11 


(d) 


2.01 


2.10 


2.11 


3.01 



20. Which set of decimal fractions Is in order from /east to yreatest? 



(a) 


0.47 


0.8 


0.17 


0.9 


(b) 


0.17 


0.8 


0.9 


0.47 


tc) 


0.17 


0.47 


0.8 


0.9 


(d) 


0.8 


O.d 


0.17 


0.47 



TEST USE AND TEACHING SUGtiESTtONS 

Suggestion 1. Approach tha meaning of decimals through actuai experiences In measurement with a 
meter tape or a centimeter rufer 

Suggestion 2. Develop understanding of decimal numeration through the linear model suggested above 
and constant reference to the ''grouping of tens" principle which continues across tha decimal point. 
Emphasize that place value relationships in decimal numeration are the same as in whole number 
numeration: each place value ^3 10 times the value of the place to its rightt and ~ thavalueof thaptace 
to its feft. (Only the names appear to reverse.) 

8u80a*tton 3. Develop the "rounding" concept from visual observation ol tha meter model and from the 
experience of approx/mafe measurement. 

SuggestAon 4. Develop the concept of renaming Initially through decimal equivalents (e.g. .5 - .50 = 
.SCO) using comparative meter-number fines. 

Suggestion 5. Extend the concept of renaming common fractions to decimal fractions. Using paper 
folding techniques and paper strips of meter and decimeter length, fold In appropriate parts, mark. fold, 
observe metric measurement, record decimal numeration. 

Suggestion 6. 

(a) Develop the concept of order in decimals through counting with various metric units and 
subunlts. writing, reading, and comparing these units and subunlts on approprlately.marited 
meter models. 

(b) Repeated comparisons to counting, grouping, and order In the whole number system should 
facltitate this extension of the order concept. 

(c) Exercises of the **more than" and "lass than" type with decimal fractions shoulo precede 
requiring the order sequence of more than two decimal numbers. 

ttems 1-4. (tdentlfy Illustrated decimal fraction.) 

probable erron: Students will name the unsheded part. 



su80*stlon 



problem 



activity 



Emphasize the ^^ded part by 
measuring ar>d shading in sctual 
measurements. Become familiar 
with a linear model through 
use of meter, decimeter, etc. 




(a) 1.0 

(b) 0.1 

(c) O.d 

(d) S.O 



Measure objects with merited 
meter strips of paper. Merit and 
shade In tha actual length of 
objects. Label answers with 
the correct decimal name. 



Decimals 6-e 
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Itemt 5-ft. (Name the .place value of decimal fractions,) 



probabi* arrora: Studenta will aelect either the whole number pface value without regard to the decimal 
or the correct place value without the **ths**. 



•uggattlon 

Use the meter model whfch 
demonstrates dramatically the 
reality of tenths, hundredths 
and thousandths as successively 
smaller parts of one whole unit. 



problam 

In ,673 the 3 means: 

3 hundreds 
3 tenths 
3 thousandths 
3 ones 



actlvHy 

' Measure many objects In 
meters, then dectmelers* 
centlmetera and millimeters, 

- The move from approximate 
measurement to increasingly 
more accurate measurement dem- 
onstrates the comparative value 
of these subuntts, 

• Recording the results necea- 
sitates decimal numeration, Re^ 
cording In different waya teachea 
equivalence: (2 dm +3 cm) 
or (23 cm). 

Items (Round to the nearest whole number, tenths or hundredths,) 

probabia errors: Students will moat likely choose the nearest wAo/eni/mtor instead of the nearest tentha 
or hundredths as requested. Students may also select a whole number wtilcfi is nof the nearest. 



suggestion 

Use the metric linear model 
with its various subunits to 
visually recognize which is 
the nearest tenth, hundredth, 
or whole number 



problem 

Round to nearest whole 
numtwr: 1,3 



Begin with a 2 meter model 

Mark location of 1 m, 2 m, 

Mark location of 1,3 m. 

Observe and record whether it 
Is closer to 1 m or 2 m. 



Round to nearest 
tenths: .27 



Round to nearest 
hundredths: ,341 



- Begin with a meter model 
marked in cm and dm, 

' Mark location of 2 dm 
and 3 dm, 

• Locate ,27 ^ and observe 
whether it iscloaerto2dmor3dm, 

• Begin with a meter model 
marked tn dm« cm, mm. 

' Mark location of 34 cm and 35 cm, 

' Locate '-341 m and obaerve 
whether it is closer to .34 m 
or ,35 m. 
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Itims (R«nama common fraction as decimal fraction.) 



probable arrora: Studanta who do not racogniza that the given common frsctton la leaa than one may 
choose 1.2t while those who do recognUe that concept but don't understand cteclmal place velua. wlK 
choose ,t2. 



luggvition ' 


pr<»^ 


Use paper folding ind compsra- 


1 


tlve linear models. Limit 




experiences to halts, fifths. 


(a) 


snd tenths initlairy. Then 


(b) 


develop with fourths and thirds. 


(c) 




(d) 



1 

4 



lam eeUvlty 

« 7 Fold a paper strip marked In 

decimeters in half. Unfold and 
t,2 count the decimeters In each 

0.12 part. Record: ± 

Q 5 2 of the meter 

5 * 5 dm - 5 tenths of a 

mater *^ 0.5 m. 

- 7 Fold a paper strip marked in 



decimeters and centimeters into 
fourths. Unfold and count the 
decimeters and centimeters, Re- 
cord: X 

4 of the meter ~ 2 dm and 
5 cm » 25 cm » 25 hundredths 
of e meter » ,25 m. 



Heme 17«»L (Arrange decimal fractions In order from hm^t to giMfesr.) 

probable errors: Students will be confused by nonconsecutlve numbers and by changes In more than 
one place value position. 



auggeatlon 

Use the metric model to locate, 
compare and count 



problem 

Teaching sequence: 

1. Within tenths ,3. A *5. .6 

2, Wtiole number and 
tenths 

2,6. 27. 2,6. 2,9.16. 
1,9. 2,0. 2,1 



activity 

Teach students to compare 
by whole number firsts then 
by hundredths. Order by place 
value ftrst, then within piece 
value. 



3, Tenths and hur>dredths 
,22. ,23. .24. ,25. 
A7^ ,46. ,49. 60 



4. Wtiole number 
and hundredths 

t,06.1,07. 1,08. 1.09. 
6,06. 6,09. 6,10. 6.11 



5, Whole number 
and hundredths 
7,96. 7,99. 6.00. 8,0 1 
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Attachment 3 



Reporting MEAP Results to Parents 
School Preparation 

I. Complete School Staff 

A. Review school results, total school staff, a team approach. 

B. Implement the "Model for Utilization of MEAP Tes.t Results" to: 

1. Determine if curriculum or Instructional changes are needed. 

2. Formulate a plan of action—short term and long term—to share 

with the parent(s)— not necessarily operational at the time of sharing 
school-wide* grade level, classroom* Individual. 

n. Classroom Teacher of Students Tested ' 

A. Be familiar with what is tested, why it is tested and how the results 
are reported. 

B. Review each student's results— highlight strengths and weaknesses for 
discussion with the parent(s). 

C. Develop plans for needed remediation. Focus on ways to involve the 
parent(s)> If possible. 

D. Review Classroom Listing Report. 

E. Select one/several priority objectives for the class and prepare list 
(including why these skills were selected—objective attainment rates). 

F. Develop brief statement of instructional plans and goals as these 
relate to the selected priority objectives and other relevant information. 



ERIC 
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Reporting HEAP Results to Parents 
Model A 

Individual Parent/Teacher Conferences 
(MDE Reconmended Method of Distribution) 

Goals : 

1. To provide the parent(s) with a better understanding of their child's 
strengths and weaknesses in the basic skills of Reading and Mathematics. 

2. To provide the parent(s) with a "Plan of Action" designed to address 
the identified weaknesses. 

3. To solicit the assistance of the parent(s) in helping their child 
learn the skills needed. 

Materials : 

Classroom Listing Report (maintain confidentiality of other student's results) 

Individual Student Report 

Plan of Action (Class/Grouo/Individual ) 

Individualized Parent Pamohlet 

MEAP Handbook 

List of Priority Objectives 
Time: Approximately 20*30 minutes 
Parti citwtnts : 

1. Classroom Teacher 

2. Parents 

Process : 

1. Give ^ brief overview of the MEAP test: 

a. what Is tested (R & M) 

b. why the test is given 

c. how the results are reported (i.e. by specific skills/objectives) 

d. what the results mean (i.e. identification of strengths and needs) 

2. Use information in the Parent Pamphlet to explain a child's specific 
strengths and weaknesses in skill areas tested. 

3. Use Individual Student Report, only if necessary, to further explain 
strengths and problems. 

4. Use MEAP Handbook to give examples of test items and objectives. 

5. Indicate plans to remediate weaknesses (involve parent(s)> if possible 
or desirable): 

a. indicate remediation teacher will provide in class. 

b. suggest plan of action parent can follow at home. 

6. Give overview of areas of strengths and weaknesses of entire class/groups 
within class and related instructional plans. 

7. Indicate follow-up teacher will provide to update the parent(s) on their 
child's progress and performance. 
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Reporting HEAP Results to Parents 
Model B 
Group PTA Meeting 



Goals : 

1. To provide the parent(s) with a clear understanding of MEAP--why the 
MEAP tests are given* what is tested and how the results are reported. 

2. To discuss the overall instructional plan and achievement goals for the 
school and specific grade levels as they relate to the MEAP test results 
(and other available information* if possible). 

Materials : 

Film (optional): "Building Better Basics—A Home/School Partnership" 

(available from local REMC) 
Transparencies 

1. State Summary 

2. District Summary 

3. School Summary 

4. Parent Pamphlet 
Handouts 

Parent Pamphlet (Individual Student's) 
List of Priority Objectives for Grade Levels 

Time : Approximately 1-2 hours 

Participants : 

1. School Instructional Staff (Principal. Teachers. Support Staff) 

2. Parents 

Process : 

1. Ask PTA to sponsor a Parents' Night (or have school host) with staff 
available to meet with the individual parent(s) after a general 
presentation. 

2. Have school principal give overview of MEAP testing program: 

a. what is tested; 

b. why it's tested; and 

c. how the results are reported (for school & district, as well as 
classroom and individual). (Use transparencies #1. 2 and 3.) 

3. Have teachers given overview of areas of strengths and weaknesses of 
entire grade level using List of Priority Objectives. 

4. Have teachers discuss instructional plans and goals as they relate to 
Priority Objectives (and other available information) 

5. Show parent film. 

6. Answer general questions. qo 



7* Explain Parent Pamphlet* (Transparency #4) 
8* Distribute Parent Paniphlet* 

9. Have staff present (both counselors and teachers) to discuss individual 
student results with the parent(s) as outlined In Model A» Individual 
Parent/Teacher Conference* 

10. Kail Parent Pamphlet to the parent(s) who did not attend, as described 
In Model C. 
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Reporting HEAP Results to Parents 
Model C 

Mall to the Home or Send Home with Student 
(Least Desirable Method of Distribution) 

Goals : 

1. To provide the parent(s) with a better understanding of their child's 
strengths and weaknesses in the basic skills of Reading and Mathem^^^tics. 

2. To comnunicate the overall instructional plan and achievement goals for 
the school and specific grade levels as they relate to the MEAP test 
results (and other available information, if possible). 

3. To encourage the parent(s) to come to the school to discuss their child's 
MEAP test results and instructional plans. 

Materials : 

Cover Letter 
Parent Pamphlet 

Time : Will vary depending upon preparation involved 

Participants : 

1. Will vary depending upon dissemination source (teacher, counselor, principal, 
central office, etc.) 

2. Parents of Students Tested 

Process : 

1. Mail or send home with child, the Parent Pamphlet 
a. Prepare letter to accompany pamphlet 

1) brief statement of what is tested and why 

2) brief summary of child's strengths and weaknesses 

3) brief statement of remediation plans 

^ a) to be provided by teacher in classroom; and 
b) plan of action parent can follow to assist student at home. 

4) encourage the parent(s) to arrange a meeting with the teacher/ 
counselor to discuss their child s MEAP test results in greater 
depth. 

5) Indicate what follow-up will be provided to apprise the parent(s) 
of their child's progress and performance. 
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WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP MY CHILD 
WITH SKILLS HE/SHE DID NOT PASS? 

You should discuss your child's test results with the 
classroom tescher or counselor. An individual pro- 
gram should then be developed to aid your child in 
learninfiT the skills which have not been attained. Below 
b a list of some practical things you can do with your 
child to help hftn/her learn the basic skills in math and 
reading. 

• Encourage your child to attend school regularly. 

• Express interest in your child's assignments. 

• I>esignate a place and plan a time for study at 
home. 

• Show involvementand interest in the experiences 
your child has in school; such interest helps to 
show the importance of school. 

• Encourageyour child to do higher best fn school. 

• Ask the teacher tf there are activities you could 
carry out at home which would strengthen skill 
development. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATtON 
BARBARA DUMOUCHELLE 
SiLVERENtA Q. KANOVTON 
BARBARA ROBERTS MASON 
ANNETTA MILLER 
DR. GUMECINDO SALAS 
NORMAN OTTO STOCKMEYER. SR. 
EDMUND F. VANDETTE 
JOHN WATANEN. JR. 
GOV, WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN 
En -Officio 
EUGENE T. PASLOV 

Pubttc instruction 



Thi« parnphiet wa» Mrinen to help vwi tMttar untfttrstand the 
Michigen etfet»ment wntng p^ogrem. If ycti still hafv« queuioni 
*t>out rour chil^e test results, plesse asfc your chM's tescher. 
counselor or prineip#l ^ helP. H you would IHiodetailed Information 
ebout ifw testing program, ptoese tontea Miohigen Assessrnem 
P^^ogfsm staff St ISI 7)373— 8393. Parvnt interact in- tf>e testin{} 
— Se^ vour chiltfren. your school end eduoatwn m the steio. 
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A Pamphlet For . 




On The 

Mtchiffan Educational Assessment Profixam 



£ very educational philosophy, every teachinj; 
method, every sctuvol system has its passionate critics 
and equally passionate defenders. 

^Quality Education"* is a much discussed topic. 
Everyone is in favor of it. but no one knows for sure 
what Jl is. Vet parents, citizerts and educators mu»tt 
make decisions about schools^ and accurate infor- 
mation is the necessary basts for good decisions. 

Before 1970 there was no objective, reliable infor- 
mation available on the status of Michigan schm^ls. 
Therefore, in 1970. the Michigran Sute Legislature and 
the Sute Board of Education initiated the Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program to provide 
information about education in the state. 



WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

If A tunity set out on a trip from Lansttifr to Detroit 
butfoundthemselvesinstetudinPlint^theyoouldnotbe 
aftid to have made progreds, even thouj^ they may have 
had good ffas mileage and mai^r eruoyable experiences 
alonir the way. Progress ia understood in relation to 
certain goals and objectives... withan understanding of 
where we are compared to where we wish to be. Thus* 
careful educational planning must begin with the 
identification of goals and objectives and an assess- 
ment of where we are now in relation to our goats and 
objectives. 



GOALS 

The Common Goals of Michigan Education were 
developed in 1971 by a task force composed of 
educators, students, and citizens. The goals deal with 
the areas of Citizenship and Morality. Democracy and 
Equal OpportutiiQT* and Student Learning. The 
Common Goals are a genera) guide for quality 
education in Michigan. Basic skills eoah are defined 
by specific minimum performance objectives. 



OBJECTIVES 

The development of these minimum objectives was 
and is a considerable undertaking. Educational 
specialists throughout the state developed and refined 
the objectives with the cooperation of parents and Ibcal 
board members. At the end of this process, the State 
Board of Education received and approved minimum 
objectives in Art* Communication Skills. Foreign 
Language* Health. Mathematics. Music. Physical 
Education. Pre> Primary. Science, and Social Studies* 
These objectives have been sent to all Michigan school 
districts so that they may be a resource for local 
program development. 



MINIMUM 

Of course, the performance objectives do not 
represent a complete curriculum. They represent some 
minimum basic skills which are essential tochtldren's 
progress in school - from kindengigrten through 9th 
grade. In addition, local school peopledesign their own 
objectives based on the needs and abilities of the local 
chUdren. ^ ^ 
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« of Skills 
Tested 



Your Child's Test Results 
1979-1980 Mathematics 



Student 
Grade: 

SKILL AREA TESTED 
Pren umber 

Non -Geometric Measurement 
Numeration 

Whole Number Addition* Subtraction 

Geometry 

Metrics 

Whole Number Multiplication 
Whole Number Division 
Fractions 
Decimals 

Ratio* Pn^portiofit Percent 

Measurement 

Algebra 

Integers 

Geometric Measurement 
Probability and Statistics 



f Passed 



Number of math skills your child passed: 
Number of math skills tested: 



Your Child's Test Results 
1979-1980 Reading 



Student 
Grade: 

SKILL AREA TESTED 
Vocabulary Meaning 
Literal Comprehension 
Inferential Comprehension 
Study Skills 



Number of reading i^kills your child passed: 
bomber of r^in^ skills tested: 



# of Skills 
Tested 



# Passed 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVES AND 
TEST ITEMS 

Math Objective: Given addition problems invotvin^ 
a two-diffit number plus a one-diint number requiring 
no regrouping (carryinel the learner wilt (iml the 
Bums. 

Test Item Example: Add: 12 

+ S 

Answer Choices: 
A 15 B 16 C 17 D 18 

Reading Objective: Given a reading selectioii from a 
textbook appropriate to the third grade, the teamer 
will match a series of words in the selection with 
appropriate definitions. 

Test Item Example: When Jack fooled his friends* 
they thought he was as aly aa a fox. In the sentence 
above* sly as a fox means: 

Answer Choices; 
A slow. B quiet. C tricky. D tMsL 

HOW DOES THE TEST 
HEU" MY CHILD? 

The test fiives us information about which :Jtills a 
child has learned and spots the skills inwhichthechild 
needs help. The school providesextrainstntcti<Hi in the 
areas of weakness. 

WHAT IS IN THE TEST? 

The reading and mathematics tests measure 
minimum skills which a student should have VearniHl 
by the ttme the tests arc ^iven.Kachskillistested with 
a set of 4 or 5 questions. I f the student ha.^ no more t hun 
one wron^ansv^'cr in the set, we say the skill ha;^lKt*n 
attained. 

WHY DOES MY CHILD NEED TO 
TAKE THE TEST? 

T he test helps you* the teachers* and your child see the 
minimum mathematics and reading skills which have 
or have not been learned. Children in Michigan are 
tested in tbe4th* 7th* and l(Hhffrades.The tests actaaa 
yearly educational health check-up on Hichijran 
education in r€»uiingand mathematics. 

HOW CAN I TELL IF MY CHILD DID 
WELL ON THE TEST? 

Ifachi]dhas^pas8ed75%ormoreofthesktIls*thechild 
has done "aoceptabty well.*' 
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Attacnment 4 



SCHOOL PREPARATION FOR A UTILIZATION OF 
MEAP TEST RESULTS WORKSHOP 



ERIC 



I. Things to be Considered When Planning a Utilization Workshop 

I4 The school unit is a key element in the utilization 
of assessment data. 

2. The emphasis is on having people pull together in an 
agreed upon direction. 

3. Instructional changes can be made most easily when thr^ school 
staff is involved in the changes. 

4. Soliciting full staff participation however, is easier 
said than done. 

5. The department has developed a MEAP test results 
utilization model which is adaptable to most situations, 

and certified tlRA trainers are available to conduct workshops, 
upon request. 

6. The MEAP utilization model can be put into operation in 3 
sessions which involve from 2H to 4 hours. Of course, it 
includes an uncalculated amount of individual effort. 

II. Organizing a School Team 

A4 Size - will vary depending upon building size and/or method 
used to select team members. 

B. Participants - 

(1) Should include at least a representative sample 

(2) If possible, the entire staff should be involved. 

III. Things to be Considered in Organizing a MEAP Utilization School Team 

\ 

1. Organizational structure of the school 

2. Contractual agreements, as to meeting times and lengths 

3. Preliminary information sessions with key support personnel 
(such as; administrators, department chairpersons, curriculum 

specialist, remedial specialist, assist principals, etc.) 

4. Who will conduct meeting(s) 

5. How the team membership will be determined — a) mandatory, 

b) voluntary, c) other 

6. How many team members are needed? The school team should 
include at least a representative cross section of the 
staff (i.e. , 1-admlnistrator, 1-teacher, 1-curriculum 
specialist, etc. ) 

7. Staff-Faculty attitude toward testing^a) negative, b) positive, 

c) neutral, d) no knowledge 

8. Brief description of proposed activity at total staff- 
faculty meeti:?.;^. 

9. Team meeting date, place and time. 

IV. Materials Necessary (Provided by Requesting School) 

1. Copies for each team member — a) School Stimmary, b) District 
Summary^ c) State Summary 

2. Classroom Listing Report for 4th, 7th and 10th grade teachers 

3. HEAP Handbooks (for reference) 



A MODEL FOR 
UTILIZATION OF MEAP TEST RESULTS 



Session I 

Examining Results and Identifying Present Needs 

Goals : 

In terms of basic skills attainment in Reading and Hath: 

1. School teams will be able to read» understand and interpret 
HEAP test results forms. 

2. School teams will be able to determine where the school 
stands in relation to their district and state. 

3. School teams will be able to make a realistic criterion 
selection. 

4. School teams will be able to identify school problem 
areas and determine present needs. 

Materials : (Copies for Everyone) 

School Summary Report 
District Summary Report 
State Summary Report 

Time : 

1-2 hours. 
Group Size : 

1. Will vairy, dependent upon: staff size» method of selection. 

2. Should include: 

(a) Total instructional staff (if possible). 

(b) Principal and 1 Teacher per grade (minimum). 

(c) A large Building Team could be subgrouped (K-3, 4-6, 7-9), 



Process: 

1- Introduce activity briefly, explaining goals of the activity. 
(These could be written on a chalkboard, on transparencies or 
on news print.) 

2. Review types, format and content of report forms. 

3. Compare to District Summary /for general information and to 

4. Compare to State Summary establish a frame of reference, 

/ not to establish needs in comparative 

terms. 



I ter 
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5. Explain criteria for school attainment of objectivea. While 
going through each criterion; 

a. 80% "traditional" CRT criterion. R&member minimum objectives . 

b. 75% atate criterion for "low needs/' Before aerioua work 
ia begun on the School Summary, atate and district attain- 
ment levels might be compared and briefly diacussed. 

c. District Summary Report (transparency uaeftil). 

d. State attainment levels (transparetuiy useful). 

e. Other po8Sibilitiea»95%» 90%» etc. 

f. Expectationa Important. 

Have partlcipanta look at their School Summaries In terms of each 
criterion. 

6. Remind the school teams that t^election of a criterion for attain- 
ment Impliea follow up action on those not attained at criterion 
level. Therefore realiatic criteria to be established. 

a. One criterion may be necesaary for long term action. 

b. A aecond criterion may be neceasary for short term activities. 

7. The building team should select a working criterion which leaves 
a number of objectivea on which principal and teachers will be 
willing to put special attention in the short term. 

6. List objectives falling at or below criterion level. 
9. Group into skill areas.. 

10. Designate short and long term goals 

11. Hake arrangements for the present needs of 4th» 7th and 10th 
graders, aa well aa» the ahort and long term criterion levela to 
be aummarized and copiea made for the next meeting. 
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A MODEL FOR 
UTILIZATION OF HEAP TEST RESULTS 

Session II 
Curriculum snd Instructional Flsnning 

Gosls: 

1. School teams will sxamlns pressnt school nesds of Atht 7tht snd lOth grsders* 
summarized from previous mssting. 

2. Teschers will complete objective mstrix to determine present ststus of building* 
wide curriculum and instructional program. 

3. Building tesms will identify which objectives sre school-wide priority snd 
which sre individual clsssroom priority. 

Materials : (copies for everyone) 

Summary of Present Needs and School Criterion Levels 
Blsnk matrix sheets for esch participant (matrix for reproduction) 
Clsssroom Listing Reports for Ath» 7th» and lOth grsde teschers 
HEAP Hsndbook (optional) 

Tim e : 

1-2 hours 

Group Size : 

Building Teams 

Process: 

1. Introduce activity briefly, explaining gosls of the sctivity. 

2. s. Ath» 7th» snd lOth grsde teschers examine Clsssroom Listing Report to find 

priority objectives. 

b. All other teschers complete objective matrix. Matrix multiple uses: 

l)Hour s per yesr tsu ght 2)Prioriti2 e 1-5 3) Int roduce/t each/r ev;Lev 

A)Reference text book, etc. There should be s correlation between 

- *^l5?.S?e?llLaii<Lai:i;ftiTOffinJ^ GpJJUct sad make^compflfllte,of. raaiilta.,.. . 

examples: record all times snd sversge esch grade, make a composite 
for esch grade, etc. Be sure to dif ferenciste between tesch/lesm. 

3. Chsirperson collects objective mstrices and sssigns responsibility of com- 
pletion snd reproducing for next meeting. 

A. Determine whether or not Ath» 7th» and lOth grsde clsssroom priorities are 
the same ss the school priorities. 

5. If necessary, building team examines HEAP Handbook to determine whether or 
not students have appropriste skills to sttsin the objectives ss measured 
by the specific items. 

6. A d^scision must be made as to the allocation of special attention to be given 
to objectives in the school and in the clsssroom. 

7. The building team may want to distribute the objectives scross grade levels. 
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8. Team assignment: In preparation for the next meeting^ principal and teachers 
will collect resource information on priority objectives^ e.g. what textbook 
materials » supplementary materials » games » etc. are available for focused 
^attention. Anything nev» unique^ or different on any priority objective. 

9. The individual matrices must be collected » compiled into a composite » and 
copies of the composite picture made for each team member for the next meeting. 
This task should be definitely assigned. Separate composits for grades R-3» 
4-6 » or 7-9 may be helpful in schools with large grade spans. 
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A MODEL FOR 
UTILIZATION OF HEAP TEST RESULTS 



Session III 
Decision Making - Setting Goals 



Goals ; 

1. Building team will examine objective matrix composite to determine teaching 
priority devoted to various objectives. 

2. Building team will make decision to change (or not change) school curriculm 
or instruction program. 

3. Building team will form a plan of action for work on school and classroom 
objective priorities—short term and long term. 

4. Building team will share findings about instructional sources and methods. 

5. Building team will determine the need for ^^outside** assistance. 

Materials ; 

Composite objectives matri)c(s) (copies for everyone) 
School Summary Reports (from Session I) 

Time ; 

1 hour 

Group Size ; 

Building team 

Process; 

1. Introduce activity briefly* explain goals. 

2. Hand out the objective matrix(s)» and note objectives which have high priority 
and low priority* in terms of amount of instructional time allocated^ etc. 

3. Have building team examine objectives previously selected as short term and 
long term priorities. 

4. Building team should determine whether or not a change should b^j: made in the 
instructional priorities^ based on assessment results. 

5. Building team should dacide which objectives will be given sp&cial attention 
immediately with short term remediation goals. 

6. Building team should decide which objectives will be given special attention 
as long term curriculum changes and instructional program changes. 

7. Building team should share information about materials and sources. Are 
all priority objectives covered? (List whare and how.) Are more resources 
needed? 

8. School teams should know whether or not they need ''outstda'* assistance and 
what changes in curriculum materials and so forth are needed. 

9. Develop a plan to ^'evaluate" effectiveness of planned changes. 

10. A timeline should be developed. 

11. Followup reporting* as needed* should also be put on a timeline. 





OBJECTIVES 
Grade 4 Reading Objectives 




1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 



Match words with definitions 
























Indicate phrases with same meanings 
























Choose word appropriate to blank 
spaces (Cloze procedure) 
























Identify method of arranging data 
























Alphabetize words through first 
three letters 
























Indicate factual selections 
























Indicate fictional selections 
























Indicate author's purpose 
























Indicate title most appropriate 
for selection 
























Indicate pictures best describing 
main idea in selection 
























Choose best summary of a selection 
























!^tch quotation from story with 
speaker 
























Choose answer best describing how 
character feels in story 
























Choose phrase best describing work 
in figurative language 
























Match causes with effects 
























Choose most appropriate conclusion 
for a story 
























Answer locational question ahout 
reference sources 
























Answer locational question ahout 
newspape rs 
























Select meanings^ generalizations^ 
conclusions not expressed 


ji 
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15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 



FEEDER SCHOOL REPORTS 



I. Definition and Purposes 

School districts may choose to have their 7th or 10th grade 
assessment results summarized by feeder school. A feeder school 
is considered to be any lower grade school that "ftjeds" students 
into the school where students are being tested. This option must 
be selected and the proper coding performed before testing occurs. 

The Feeder School Report is a summary of students grouped 
according to the 4th or 7th grade school they attended. All Feeder 
School Reports are returned by the Scoring Service in the DISTRICT 
folder. Ihey are provided at no cost to the district. The reports 
are to be used by the district and the feeder schools. 

The Feeder School Reports are not intended for use by the 
schools in which the students are currently receiving instruction. 
These schools^ instead^ should use their School Suinmary Report 
which is the composite of all students tested^ regardless of the 
feeder school attended. The Feeder School Reports are printed on 
the same form as the District and School Summary Reports. 



II. Usage Suggestions 
A. District Level 

1. The district has access to all Feeder School Reports. 

2. The district can use the Feeder School Reports to compare 
the effects of different types of input > used in different 
schools^ upon student attainment in the basic skills. 

a. Basic Textbooks 

b. Teaching Styles 

(1) Open Classroom vs. Self-Contained ^ 

(2) Classroom Teacher vs. Subject Area Specialist 

(3) Ungraded vs. Traditional 

c. Support Materials 

d. Curriculum 

e. Instructional Programs 

(1) Traditional Math vs. Nev Math 

(2) Phonics Approach vs. Word Recognition Approach 
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B. Feeder School Level 



1. The Feeder School Reports give the feeder school information 
on how well the 4-6th or 7-9th grade curriculum and instruc- 
tional programs are meeting the basic skills needs of their 
students. 

2. The Feeder School Report provides information to assist in 
the decision making process. 

a. What strengths/weaknesses can be identified? 

b. Should something be changed? 

(1) Emphasis 

(2) Curriculum 

(3) Instructional Program 

(4) Textbook 

(5) Teaching }^thods and/or Techniques 

(6) Priorities 

III. Cautions 

1. Feeder School Reports should not be used for teacher evaluation 
since the results reflect an accumulation of skills attained 
over several years with different teachers. 

2. Do not compare 7th grade results with 4th grade Feeder School^ 
Results » nor 10th grade ^results with 7th grade Feeder School 
Results. 

3. Rationale 

a. Current grade level reports and Feeder School Reports are 
based upon different tests and different student populations^ 

b. The test results of different grades cannot be equated. 
Although each test may ineasure the same concept, each grade 
level measures different objectives and different skills. 
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